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As  recommended  by  the  General  and  Advanced  Com¬ 
mittee  which  conducted  part  of  the  Grade  13  studies, 
the  suggested  outlines  listed  below  have  been  prepared 
at  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Education  by  the 
Curriculum  Division  with  the  assistance  of  university 
and  secondary  school  personnel.  The  outlines  are  to  be 
considered  as  working  papers  rather  than  definitive 
courses.  It  is  expected  that  they  would  be  subject  to 
further  development  and  change  if  it  is  decided  to  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  field  testing.  They  are  being  distributed  to 
the  universities  and  to  the  secondary  schools  for 
evaluation. 
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BROAD  SUGGESTED  OUTLINES  OF  PROPOSED  GENERAL 
AND  ADVANCED  COURSES  IN  HISTORY 


PREAMBLE 

Compelling  reasons  require  a  re-appraisal  of  purposes 
and  methods  of  teaching  history. 

A  new  generation  of  scholarly  young  teachers  face  the 
responsibilities  of  a  rapidly  changing  world.  No  longer 
content  with  superficial  survey  courses  and  the  memori¬ 
zation  of  a  single  textbook,  they  want  to  choose  their 
subject  matter  from  a  wider  and  more  problematic  field. 
Jn  so  doing,  they  accept  the  obligation  of  developing  in 
their  students  a  critical  sense  by  providing  training  in  the 
evaluation  of  documentary  evidence,  the  discovery  of 
bias,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  and  the 
forming  of  conclusions. 

A  sharply  increased  adult  interest  in  history  offers  incen¬ 
tive  and  excitement  for  students  by  providing  examples 
and  resources.  In  addition  to  the  material  evidence  of 
reconstructed  forts  and  pioneer  villages,  the  conservation 
of  buildings  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  local  museums,  there  are  the  resources  of  ar¬ 
chives,  Tweedsmuir  Histories,  microfilmed  records  and 
newspapers,  county  histories,  and  private  collections  of 
pictures,  letters  and  memoirs.  Biographies,  historical 
novels,  the  publications  of  historical  societies  and  books 
by  military  historians  are  in  most  school  libraries. 
Teachers  must  try  to  capture  for  their  students  some  of 
this  interest. 

The  teacher  of  history  must  consider  himself  a  historian. 
He  should  do  some  historical  research  himself.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  of  writing  will  benefit  him,  and  he  may  make  a 
contribution  to  scholarship.  As  a  teacher  practises  what 
he  teaches,  he  learns  respect  for  his  subject.  The  depth 
and  range  of  his  own  study  will  help  him  guide  his  stu¬ 
dents  towards  some  measure  of  mastery.  As  they  gain  in 
confidence  and  individuality  of  style  in  oral  and  written 
expression,  they  will  grow  in  understanding  of  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  historical  approach. 

The  foregoing  comments  are  more  than  a  plea  for 
teachers  to  turn  to  the  relatively  unworked  fields  of  social 
and  economic  history,  to  the  as  yet  unrecorded  annals  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  in  their  day  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  country,  to  studies  of  local 


industries,  roads,  canals  and  railways,  to  religious,  man¬ 
ners  and  morals.  The  intent  of  this  preamble  is  to  state 
as  plainly  as  possible  one  cardinal  point — the  teachers  of 
these  courses  must  be  scholars.  They  will  want  to  read 
widely  in  the  philosophy  of  history  and  deeply  in  periods 
of  their  choice.  They  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  along  with  their  students  in  the  study  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  topic,  reading  what  the  students  read  and  discussing 
with  them  points  of  common  interest. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  that  it  will  be  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  any  one  teacher  will  be  able  to  plan  and  give 
instruction  in  all  parts  of  a  course.  It  will  be,  moreover, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  students  if  several  members  of 
staff  share  responsibilities.  As  Part  2  of  each  course  re¬ 
quires  the  assistance  of  the  geographer,  other  topics 
seem  to  call  for  the  economist,  sociologist  and  anthro¬ 
pologist.  Young  teachers  recently  from  university  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  by  directing  the  students 
in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  controversial  issues  cur¬ 
rently  under  revision.  Teachers  with  longer  experience 
in  the  classroom  will  of  necessity  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  “up-dating”  courses  offered  for  their  benefit  by 
the  universities. 

Such  co-operative  ventures  permit  team  teaching  in  the 
best  and  most  literal  sense  of  the  term.  A  badly  abused 
phrase,  team  teaching  has  too  frequently  meant  only  a 
rotation  of  lecturers  who  have  processed  and  packaged 
little  portions  of  factual  material  for  the  delectation  of 
large  groups  of  note-taking  pupils.  It  needs  frequent  re¬ 
stating  that  most  of  the  teacher’s  imagination  and  time 
will  be  expended  upon  planning  lines  of  investigation 
for  each  student,  consulting  with  him  as  he  reads  and 
arranging  discussion  sessions  for  him  in  tutorials  and 
seminars. 

In  this  grade  the  teacher  will  strive  to  deepen  the  stu¬ 
dents’  understanding  of  life’s  problems  and  develop  a 
genuine  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  traditional  “formal”  lesson 
has  to  give  place  to  more  frequent  and  better  informed 
discussion.  The  school  library  or  study  area  becomes  his 
laboratory.  Through  individual  tutorials  and  seminars 
he  will  help  the  students  to  prepare  for  the  life-long  pro- 
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cess  of  self-education  by  awakening  the  eagerness  to 
learn.  It  seems  reasonable  then  to  assume  that  the 
teacher  will  make  definite  allowance  within  each  unit  for 
reading,  discussion  and  writing. 

As  the  students  discover  the  fascination  of  history  and 
the  pleasures  of  reading  it  for  its  own  sake,  they  will  free 
themselves  from  dependence  upon  textbooks  and 
teachers. 

We  cannot  provide  detailed  courses  of  study.  We  hope 
that  problems  will  evolve  from  the  reading  of  both  the 
teachers  and  the  students.  Various  interpretations  and 
areas  of  controversy  are  indicated  in  the  brief  biblio¬ 
graphy  for  each  unit.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  list 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  books  dealing  with 
problems  in  Canadian  history.  Publishers  have  offered 
their  active  participation  in  providing  the  necessary 
books.  At  a  later  date,  we  can  develop  a  more  extensive 
bibliography,  a  more  developed  set  of  suggestions  for 
teaching  a  unit,  and  sets  of  possible  examination  ques¬ 
tions.  Before  this  work  is  attempted  we  will  have  the 
experience  of  those  teachers  who  pioneer  in  this  venture. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 
A  The  General  Level 

The  work  of  the  year  will  consist  of  a  study  of  Part  1 ;  Part 
2;  and  five  units  of  Part  3. 

Part  1  —  The  Historian  and  His  Work 

The  purpose  of  a  brief  series  of  introductory  discussions 
is  the  inculcating  of  an  attitude  of  historical-mindedness 
in  the  students.  Historians  concern  themselves  with  such 
problems  as  the  authenticity  of  documents,  prejudice  and 
political  bias  and  other  mis-uses  of  history,  over-simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  “great  man”  theory  of  interpreting  politics 
in  terms  of  personality,  the  single  cause  for  a  complex 
event,  social  forces,  the  role  of  ideas,  patterns  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  power  and  the  state.  Such  problems  as  beset  the 
historian  may  best  reveal  themselves  during  the  study 
and  discussion  of  the  units  taken  throughout  the  year;  in 
addition,  therefore,  to  a  brief  introduction,  the  teacher 


may  wish  to  provide  a  synthesis  of  the  year’s  work  by 
using  the  problems  as  a  review. 

Such  a  book  as  Dance,  E.  H.,  History  the  Betrayer:  A 
Study  in  Bias  (Hutchison,  1960)  can  be  read  quickly 
and  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  basic 
problems;  it  should  be  followed  at  some  time  during  the 
year  by  one  for  more  of  such  books  as  the  following: 
Daniels,  J.,  History,  the  How  and  Why  (Prentice- 
Hall,  1966) 

Gustavson,  C.  G.,  A  Preface  to  History  (McGraw- 
Hill,  1955) 

Nevins,  A.,  The  Gateway  to  History  (Doubleday 
Anchor,  1962) 

Rowse,  A.  L.,  The  Use  of  History  (English  Univer¬ 
sities  Press,  1946) 

Part  2  —  The  Historical  Geographer  and  the 
Hard  Issues  of  Sharing  a  Continent 
A  frank  look  at  the  “hard  issues”  of  defence,  trade  and 
commerce,  and  independent  Canadian  nationhood 
should  make  clear  to  the  students  the  new  direction  to  be 
taken  by  this  course  in  Candain  history.  Formal  lessons 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Kerr,  D.  G.  G.,  A 
Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  (Nelson,  1955).  Two  chap¬ 
ters  in  particular  in  The  American  Assembly:  The  United 
States  and  Canada,  edited  by  John  Sloan  Dickey  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  1964)  will  be  of  help.  Mason  Wade,  in  Chap¬ 
ter  2,  discusses  the  roots  of  the  relationship  in  a  survey 
of  the  first  exports,  wars  and  bitterness,  border  disputes 
and  the  “shape”  of  Canada,  patterns  of  settlement  and 
the  pull  of  the  border,  reciprocity  and  canals  and  rail¬ 
roads  as  an  alternative  to  annexation,  the  industrial  East 
and  the  reciprocity-minded  West.  In  chapter  3,  James 
Eayrs  considers  raw  materials  and  defence,  the  problems 
of  continental  defence  and  commerce,  sharing  of  re¬ 
sources,  investment  as  a  form  of  imperialism. 

There  are  relevant  chapters  in  some  of  the  books  listed 
for  background  reading  in  Part  3;  there  is  a  selected 
bibliography  in  the  Atlas.  It  is  expected  that  a  publisher 
may  offer  to  compile  the  important  essays  on  the  subject 
now  only  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  learned  journals.  As 
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geographical  problems  form  part  of  each  unit  under 
study  we  recommend  that  the  geographers  on  staff  in 
each  school  be  asked  to  co-operate  throughout  the  year. 
The  teachers  of  Economics  should  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  discussions  of  the  seminars.  It  is 
assumed,  however,  that  a  brief  series  of  introductory 
discussion  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  students  who  must 
constantly  use  maps  and  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
continent,  for  it  is  not  intended  that  the  course  should 
be  Ontario-centred. 

Part  3  —  Canadian  History 
Five  units  only  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  those  num¬ 
bered  1  to  8,  two  from  9  to  13,  and  the  fifth  from  either 
group. 

The  study  of  selected  problems  in  Canadian  History  pro¬ 
vides  areas  of  investigation  in  which  students  may  ex¬ 
plore  the  wider  implications  and  come  to  realize  that 
each  unit  has  made  a  contribution  to  historical-minded- 
ness. 

BACKGROUND  READING  FOR  ALL  UNITS 

Kerr,  D.  G.  G.,  A  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  (Nelson, 
1955) 

Reid,  J.  H.  S.  et  al,  A  Source-book  of  Canadian  History 
(Longmans,  1959) 

Canadian  Historical  Documents  Series,  Volumes  I,  II, 
III,  (Prentice-Hall,  1965) 

Careless,  J.  M.  S.,  Canada,  A  Story  of  Challenge  (Mac¬ 
millan,  1963) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  Dominion  of  the  North  (Macmillan, 
1957) 

Lower,  A.  R.  M.,  Colony  to  Nation  (Longmans,  1946) 
Mclnnis,  E.,  Canada  (Clarke,  Irwin,  1959) 

Morton,  W.  L.,  The  Kingdom  of  Canada  (McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1963) 

Brebner,  J.  B.,  Canada:  A  Modern  History  (University 
of  Michigan  Press,  1960) 

The  school  library  will  have  standard  references  such  as 
the  Encyclopaedia  Canadiana  (Grolier,  1957-1958), 


Our  Living  Tradition  (University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1957-1962),  The  Canadian  Historical  Review  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press),  Ontario  History  (Ontario  Histor¬ 
ical  Society),  The  Beaver,  The  Canadian  Geographical 
Journal,  and  other  periodicals. 

UNITS 

1  French  Canada: 

Subjected  dependency  or  diversified  community? 
This  unit  involves  an  “in  depth”  study  of  French  Canada 
in  which  students  should  compare  and  contrast  historical 
interpretations  of  French  Canadian  society.  Was  it,  as 
the  traditional  view  propounded  by  Francis  Parkman 
contends,  a  pastoral  society  of  seigneurs  and  habitants, 
a  perfect  example  of  Old  France  in  North  America? 
Was  it,  as  Guy  Fregault  insists,  a  great  commercial  mid¬ 
dle  class  created  by  the  fur  trade  providing  a  diversified 
community?  Recent  work  by  Fernand  Ouellet  should 
also  be  consulted. 

REFERENCES 

(i)  C.H.A.  Booklets  (Canadian  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion) 

Trudel,  M.,  The  Seigneurial  Regime 

Fregault,  G.,  Canadian  Society  in  the  French 

Regime 

(ii)  Carleton  Library  (McClelland  and  Stewart) 
Mealing,  S.  R.,  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied 
Documents 

Rioux,  M.,  French-Canadian  Society 
Wade,  M.,  The  French-Canadian  Outlook 

See  also  the  biographies  of  Frontenac  and 
Champlain. 

(iii)  Parkman,  F.,  The  Parkman  Reader  (Viking) 

(iv)  Articles 

Adair,  E.  R.,  France  and  the  Beginnings  of  New 
France  (C.H.R.,  1944) 

-  The  French  Canadian  Seigneury 

(C.H.R.,  1954) 

-  Montreal  under  the  French  Re¬ 
gime  (C.H.A. ,  1942) 
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-  French  Canadian  Art  (C.H.A., 

1929) 

Bailey,  A.  G.,  Social  Revolution  in  Early  Eastern 
Canada  (C.H.R.,  1938) 

Burt,  A.  L.,  The  Frontier  in  the  History  of  New 
France  (C.H.A.,  1940) 

Murray,  J.,  The  Early  Fur  Trade  (C.H.R.,  1938) 
Reid,  A.,  The  Nature  of  Quebec  Society  during 
the  French  Regime  (C.H.A.,  1951) 

- Representative  Assemblies  in  New 

France  (C.H.R.,  1946) 

Saunders,  R.  M.,  Emergence  of  the  Coureur  de 
Bois  as  a  Social  Type  (C.H.A.,  1939) 

Thomas,  H.  M.,  Relations  of  Governor  and  In¬ 
tended  in  the  Old  Regime  (C.H.R.,  1935) 

2  Contest  for  a  Continent 

(a)  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  1713-1763 

This  unit  is  concerned  with  French  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  the  interior  of  North  America,  and 
the  endeavours  of  England  and  her  colonies  to 
counteract  the  encirclement  which  this  action  im¬ 
plied.  Attempts  by  England  to  make  her  control 
of  the  Maritimes  effective  after  1713  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  a  preliminary  to  the  ultimate  confron¬ 
tation  at  Quebec.  The  siege  of  Quebec  itself  may 
lead  to  questions  of  tactics  or  appraisals  of  the 
roles  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

(b)  British  Rule:  Conquest  or  Accommodation, 
1763-1791 

The  inauguration  of  the  British  regime  illustrates 
the  fundamental  problem  posed  by  the  Brunet  ver¬ 
sion  of  British  rule  as  conquest  and  the  more  tra¬ 
ditional  view  that  Britain  tried  valiantly  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  French.  The  pursuit  of  this  topic,  the 
relations  of  Murray  and  Carleton  with  both  French 
Canadians  and  recently  arrived  British  merchants 
may  suggest  such  questions  as,  Was  the  Quebec  Act 
designed  for  better  government  or  was  it  an  “In¬ 
tolerable  Act”? 


REFERENCES 

(i)  C.H.A.  booklets 

Burt,  A.  L.,  Guy  Carleton 

Brunet,  M.,  French  Canada  and  the  Early  Decades 
of  British  Rule,  1760-1791 

MacNutt,  W.  S.,  The  Making  of  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces 

(ii)  Burt,  A.  L.,  The  Old  Province  of  Quebec  (Min¬ 
neapolis,  1933) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  The  Empire  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(Macmillan,  1956) 

Parkman,  F.,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  (Collier  Books) 
Parkman,  F.,  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  (Collier 
Books) 

Stacey,  C.  P.,  Quebec,  1759  (Macmillan,  1959) 

(iii)  Articles 

Brunet,  M.,  The  British  Conquest  and  the  Cana- 
diens  (C.H.R.,  1959) 

Reid,  M.  G.,  The  Quebec  Fur-Traders  and  West¬ 
ern  Policy,  1963-1774  (C.H.R.,  1925) 

Smith,  L.  A.  H.,  Le  Canadien  and  the  British 
Constitution  (C.H.R.,  1957) 

Wallace,  W.  S.,  The  Beginnings  of  British  Rule  in 
Canada  (C.H.A.,  1925) 

3  The  End  of  the  Fur  Trade  out  of  Montreal, 
1783-1821 

By  1810  Montreal  dominated  the  North  American  fur 
trade;  yet  by  1821  the  Americans,  through  their  ability 
to  control  their  own  hinterland,  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  through  its  cheaper  route,  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  the  south-west  and  the  north-west  respectively. 
As  a  result,  British  North  America  lost  contact  with  the 
west.  In  the  light  of  the  “staple  products”  theory,  this 
unit  provides  a  challenging  and  exciting  study  of  early 
Canadian  economic  development. 

REFERENCES 

Campbell,  M.  W.,  The  North  West  Company  (Mac¬ 
millan,  1957) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  The  Empire  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(Macmillan,  1956) 
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Easterbrook,  W.  T.  and  Aitken,  H.  G.  J.,  Canadian 
Economic  History  (Macmillan,  1956) 

Innis,  H.  A.,  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada  (University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1962) 

4  Canadian-American  Relations,  1774-1818 

A  study  of  Canadian-American  relations  from  the 
Quebec  Act  to  the  settlement  following  the  War  of  1812 
demonstrates  the  impact  of  the  U.S.A.  on  Canadian 
affairs.  A  number  of  interesting  problems  may  be  con¬ 
sidered:  The  French  reaction  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  an  assessment  of  the  motives  and  repercussions  of 
the  Loyalist  migrations,  the  problems  of  western  posts, 
the  objectives  of  the  Constitutional  Act  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  future. 

The  War  of  1812  poses  a  series  of  questions.  To  what 
extent  was  it  due  to  the  American  belief  in  Manifest 
Destiny?  Why  did  the  legend  that  Upper  Canada  was 
saved  by  its  own  militia  gain  such  wide  acceptance? 
What  economic  benefits  did  Upper  Canada  derive  from 
the  War?  Did  the  war  really  promote  a  sense  of  Cana¬ 
dian  nationalism  or  was  it  merely  anti-Americanism  that 
developed?  Why  did  the  war  end  indecisively?  The  myth 
of  the  undefended  border  as  outlined  by  Stacey’s  C.H.A. 
pamphlet  provides  a  logical  concluding  chapter  for  this 
unit. 

REFERENCES 

Craig,  G.  M.,  Upper  Canada:  The  Formative  Years, 
1783-1841  (McClelland  and  Stewart,  1963) 
Dickey,  J.  S.,  The  American  Assembly:  The  United 
States  and  Canada  (Prentice-Hall,  1964) 

Hitsman,  J.  M.,  The  Incredible  War  of  1812  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Press,  1965) 

Perkins,  B.,  The  Causes  of  the  War  of  1812: 
National  Honor  or  National  Interest?  (Holt,  Rein¬ 
hart  and  Winston,  1962) 

Stacey,  C.  P.,  The  Undefended  Border:  The  Myth 
and  the  Reality  (C.H.A.  Pamphlet) 

Taylor,  G.  R.,  The  War  of  1812:  Past  Justifications 
and  Present  Interpretations  (Heath,  1963) 

Zaslow,  M.,  The  Defended  Border  (Macmillan, 
1964) 


ARTICLES 

Ellis,  M.,  Settling  the  Loyalists  in  Nova  Scotia 
(C.H.A.,  1934) 

Hitsman,  J.  M.,  The  War  of  1812  in  Canada 
History  Today  (Sept.  1962) 

Nelson,  W.  H.,  The  Last  Hopes  of  the  American 
Loyalists  (C.H.R.,  1951) 

Stanley,  T.  F.  G.,  The  Indians  in  the  War  of  1812 
(C.H.R.,  1950) 

Wright,  E.  C.,  The  Settlement  of  New  Brunswick 
(C.H.A.,  1944) 

5  The  Nature  of  Political  Conflict  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada 

(a)  Upper  Canada  —  In  Upper  Canada  the  logical 
question  is  whether  the  Family  Compact  was  as 
reactionary  as  Grit  historians  have  painted  it. 
Creighton  has  contended  that  the  conservative 
merchants  were  the  real  Canadians.  In  dealing  with 
the  reformers,  a  reassessment  of  the  roles  of  Gour- 
lay,  Mackenzie  and  Baldwin  is  in  order.  Finally, 
one  might  assess  the  impact  of  Jacksonian  Democ¬ 
racy  and  the  British  Reform  attitude  upon  the 
Upper  Canadian  reform  movement. 

(b)  Lower  Canada  —  Was  its  reform  movement  the 
by-product  of  internal  agrarian  discontent  or  ex¬ 
ternal  reform  attitudes?  This  approach  can  lead  to 
an  assessment  of  Papineau.  Was  he  a  reformer  in 
the  British  tradition  or  a  French  nationalist?  In 
essence,  was  he  liberal  or  conservative? 

(c)  Durham’s  Report  —  Based  on  Craig  and  New  in 
the  Carleton  series,  this  part  of  the  unit  examines 
the  wisdom  of  the  report  as  a  whole,  and  tackles 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  “racist”  tract  or 
an  attack  upon  an  unprogressive  society. 

REFERENCES 

Beck,  J.  M.,  Joseph  Howe:  Voice  of  Nova  Scotia 
(Carleton  Library:  McClelland  and  Stewart) 
Craig,  G.  M.,  Lord  Durham’s  Report  (Carleton 
Library:  McClelland  and  Stewart) 

Dunham,  A.,  Political  Unrest  in  Upper  Canada 
(Carleton  Library:  McClelland  and  Stewart) 
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Kilbourn,  Wm.,  The  Firebrand  (Clarke,  Irwin 
paperback) 

New,  C.,  Lord  Durham’s  Mission  to  Canada 
(Carleton  Library:  McClelland  and  Stewart) 
Ouellet,  F.,  Louis-J oseph  Papineau  (C.H.A.  book¬ 
let) 

ARTICLES 

Brown,  G.  W.,  The  Durham  Report  and  the  Upper 
Canadian  Scene,  (C.H.R.,  1939) 

Craig,  G.  M.,  The  American  Impact  on  the  Upper 
Canadian  Reform  Movement  before  1837  (C.H.R. 
1948) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  The  Struggle  for  Financial  Con¬ 
trol  in  Lower  Canada  (C.H.R. ,  1931) 
- Economic  Background  of  the  Re¬ 
bellions  of  1937  (Can.  Journal  of  Ec.  &  Pol. 
Science,  1937) 

Cruickshank,  E.  A.,  The  Government  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Robert  Gourlay  (O.H.S.,  1926) 
Gates,  L.  F.,  The  Decided  Policy  of  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  (C.H.R.,  1959) 

Harvey,  D.  C.,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Durham  Mis¬ 
sion  (C.H.R.,  1939) 

-  The  Civil  List  and  Responsible 

Government  in  Nova  Scotia  (C.H.R.,  1947) 
Landon,  F.,  The  Common  Man  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1837  (C.H.A.,  1937) 

Lunn,  Canadian  Newspapers  before  1821  (C.H.R., 
1944) 

MacDermot,  T.  W.  L.,  Some  Opinions  of  a  Tory 
in  the  1830’s  (C.H.R.,  1930) 

Mackay,  R.  A.,  The  Political  Ideas  of  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  (C.J.E.P.S.,  1937) 

Martin,  C.,  Lord  Durham’s  Report  and  its  Con¬ 
sequences  (C.H.R.,  1939) 

New,  C.  W.,  The  Rebellions  of  1837  in  its  Larger 
Setting  (C.H.A. ,  1937) 

-  Lord  Durham  and  the  British 

Background  of  his  Report  (C.H.R.,  1939) 

Ormsby,  W.,  The  Problems  of  Canadian  Union, 
1922-1928  (C.H.R.,  1958) 


Parker,  W.  H.,  Unrest  in  Lower  Canada  (C.H.R.. 
1959) 

Reid,  W.  S.,  The  Habitants’  Standard  of  Living 
1820-1850  (C.H.R.,  1947) 

Saunders,  R.  E.,  The  Family  Compact  (O.H.S., 
1957) 

6  The  Union  of  1841 :  Success  or  Failure? 

As  a  basic  theme,  consideration  might  be  given  to  the 
contention  that  the  union  was  an  economic  success  but 
a  political  failure.  The  unit  could  be  presented  as  a  series 
of  problems:  Why  did  Durham  believe  that  a  legislative 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  could  provide  a  solution  for 
the  problem  of  “two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a 
single  state”?  How  did  French  Canada  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  survival  within  the  union?  To  what  degree  did  the 
extensive  canal  and  railway  construction  of  the  period 
depend  upon  the  union?  Why  did  questions  of  church 
and  state  take  on  increased  political  significance  after 
1 850?  Why  did  “dualism”  become  a  characteristic  of  the 
union?  Why  did  union  end  in  deadlock? 

REFERENCES 

Careless,  J.  M.  S.,  Brown  of  The  Globe,  Vols.  I,  II 
(Macmillan,  1959) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  John  A.  Macdonald:  The  Young 
Politician  (Macmillan,  1952) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  John  A.  Macdonald,  The  Old 
Chieftain  (Macmillan,  1955) 

Hodgetts,  J.  E.,  Pioneer  Public  Service,  1841-1867 
(University  of  Toronto  Press,  1955) 

See  also  three  books  in  the  Carleton  Series  (Mc¬ 
Clelland  and  Stewart) :  Craig’s  Lord  Durham’s 
Report;  New’s  Lord  Durham’s  Mission  to  Canada ; 
Tucker’s  The  Canadian  Commercial  Revolution 
1845-1851. 

7  Achievement  of  Responsible  Government: 
An  Unmixed  Blessing? 

In  dealing  with  responsible  government,  an  assessment 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  liberal  or  conservative  victory  is 
perhaps  the  basic  theme  which  might  be  pursued.  The 
following  topics  could  also  be  applied  to  this  problem. 
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To  what  extent  was  the  Canadian  reform  movement  in¬ 
fluenced  by  America  and  Britain?  Were  the  clergy  re¬ 
serves  an  economic  mischief  or  sectarian  issue?  Students 
might  study  the  commercial  empire  idea  of  Creighton, 
and  the  beginnings  of  free  trade,  and  complete  the  study 
of  this  topic  by  investigating  the  development  of  a  party 
system  to  1854  and  its  breakdown  by  1864  (Underhill, 
F.  H.,  Canadian  Political  Parties,  C.H.A.  booklet). 

REFERENCES 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  Dominion  of  The  North  (Mac¬ 
millan,  1957) 

Masters,  D.  C.,  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854 
(Carleton  Library:  McClelland  and  Stewart) 
Underhill,  F.  H.,  Canadian  Political  Parties 
(C.H.A.  booklet) 

ARTICLES 

Ayerst,  M.,  The  Parti  Rouge  and  the  Clergy 
(C.H.R.,  1934) 

Brown,  G.  W.,  The  Grit  Party  and  the  Reform 
Convention  of  1859  (C.H.R.,  1935) 

Longley,  1848  in  Retrospect:  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada  (C.H.A.,  1948) 

Masters,  D.  C.,  Merritt  and  Canadian  Railways 
(C.H.R.,  1931) 

-  A.  T.  Galt  and  Canadian  Fiscal 

Autonomy  (C.H.R.,  1934) 

Wilson,  Clergy  Reserves:  Economic  Mischief  or 
Sectarian  Issue  (C.H.R.,  December,  1961) 

8  Confederation:  Political-Economic  Union  or 
“Racial  Compact”? 

Since  the  nature  of  Confederation  is  perhaps  the  funda¬ 
mental  constitutional  issue  today,  it  seems  logical  to  ex¬ 
plore  these  points  of  view.  Of  course,  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  Confederation,  internal  causes  or  external 
pressures,  must  be  studied.  Similarly,  the  question  must 
be  asked  as  to  whether  it  resulted  from  impersonal  forces 
or  from  the  leadership  of  individuals.  Certainly,  an 
appraisal  of  the  roles  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
would  be  in  order. 


REFERENCES 

(i)  C.H.A.  booklets 

Morton,  W.  L.,  The  West  ana  Confederation 
Waite,  P.  B.,  The  Charlottetown  Conference 

(ii)  Waite,  P.  B.,  The  Confederation  Debates  in  the 
Province  of  Canada  (Carleton  Library) 
- The  Life  and  Times  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  (University  of  Toronto,  1962) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  British  North  America  at  Con¬ 
federation  (Queen’s  Printer,  1939) 

(iii)  Articles 

Careless,  J.  M.  S.,  George  Brown  and  the  Mother 
of  Confederation  (C.H.A.,  1960) 

Cooper,  J.  T.,  The  Political  Ideas  of  Georges 
Etienne  Cartier  (C.H.R.,  1942) 

Creighton,  D.  G.,  Economic  Nationalism  and  Con¬ 
federation  (C.H.A.,  1942) 

9  Metropolitan  Communities  vs.  Frontier 

a.  Is  the  Frontier  Thesis  applicable  in  Canada?  A 
perusal  of  essays  by  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  when  ex¬ 
amined  in  conjunction  with  Careless’  article  Frontier- 
ism,  Metropolitanism  and  Canada  (C.H.R.,  1954)  and 
Zaslow’s  article  The  Frontier  Hypothesis  in  Recent 
Historiography  (C.H.R.,  1948)  provides  the  substance 
for  this  topic. 

b.  Northwest  Rebellions:  Was  the  rebellion,  as  Stan¬ 
ley  contends  ( Louis  Riel:  Patriot  or  Rebel,  C.H.A. 
booklet),  the  inevitable  result  of  the  conflict  between  a 
primitive  society  and  a  developed  community,  or  was  it, 
as  Morton  suggests  ( History  of  Manitoba ),  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  Riel’s  extremism  and  Ottawa’s 
bungling? 

c.  National  Policy:  National  necessity  or  Montreal  - 
Toronto  Imperialism?  This  topic  comes  to  grips  with 
the  conflict  between  the  east  and  west,  metropolitan  com¬ 
munities  and  frontier,  over  economic  policy.  Since  the 
1891  election  is  a  manifestation  of  this  problem,  the 
election  might  be  studied  in  detail,  in  order  to  examine 
Creighton’s  contention  that  it  was  the  most  important 
election  in  Canadian  history. 
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HISTORY 

REFERENCES 

(i)  C.H.A.  booklets 

Stanley:  Louis  Riel:  Patriot  or  Rebel 
Underhill:  Canadian  Political  Parties 
Morton:  The  West  and  Confederation 

(ii)  Carleton  Library 

Glazebrook:  A  History  of  Transportation  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Volumes  1,  2. 

(iii)  Articles 

Careless,  J.  M.  S.,  Frontierism,  Metropolitanism 
in  Canadian  History  (C.H.R.,  1954) 

Creighton:  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Canadian 
Historians  (C.H.R.,  1948) 

Lockhart:  The  Contribution  of  Macdonald’s  Con¬ 
servatism  to  National  Unity  (C.H.A. ,  1939) 
McDougall,  J.  L.,  The  Frontier  School  and  Cana¬ 
dian  History  (C.H.A.,  1929) 

Sage,  W.  N.,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Frontier  in 
Canadian  History  (C.H.A.,  1928) 

Stanley:  Western  Canada  and  the  Frontier  Thesis 
(C.H.A.,  1940) 

Zaslow,  M.,  The  Frontier  Hypothesis  in  Recent 
Historiography  (C.H.R.,  1948) 

10  (a)  1896-1910  Canada’s  First  Golden  Age 
This  topic  shows  the  national  policy  in  action,  bringing 
with  it  an  economic  boom  and  the  seeds  of  future  prob¬ 
lems  between  East  and  West,  labour  and  management, 
old  and  new  Canadians,  etc.  An  appraisal  of  Laurier  and 
his  compromises  might  prove  interesting.  Was  Bourassa 
correct  in  stating  that  the  compromises  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  English  Canadians  or  did  they,  as  Dafoe 
contended,  provide  advantages  to  the  French  or  were 
they,  as  Skelton  suggests,  entirely  satisfactory? 

(b)  Triangular  problems  in  1896-1911 
Was  Canada  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Anglo-American 
relations?  Since  most  of  these  problems  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  1911  election,  perhaps  a  detailed  study  of 
this  election  will  provide  a  vehicle  for  a  study  of  triangu¬ 
lar  relations. 


REFERENCES 

(a)  (i)  C.H.A.  booklets 

Masters,  D.  C.,  Reciprocity  1846-1911 
Underhill,  F.  H.,  Canadian  Political  Parties 

(ii)  Carleton  Library 

Dafoe,  J.  W.,  Laurier:  A  Study  of  Canadian 
Politics 

Skelton,  O.  T.,  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier 

(iii)  Articles 

Colvin,  J.  A.,  Laurier  and  British  Preferen¬ 
tial  Tariff  System  (C.H.A.,  1955) 

Landon,  F.,  Dalton  McCarthy  and  Politics 
(C.H.A.,  1932) 

Underhill,  F.  H.,  Laurier  and  Blake  (C.H.R., 
Dec.  1939) 

(b)  Triangle  Problems  1896-1911 

(i)  C.H.A.  booklets 

Soward:  Department  of  External  Affairs  and 
Canadian  Autonomy 

(ii)  Articles 

Neatby,  H.  B.,  Laurier  and  Imperialism 
(C.H.A.,  1955) 

Colvin,  J.  A.,  Laurier  and  the  British  Prefer¬ 
ential  Tariff  System  (C.H.A.,  1955) 

Bailey,  T.  A.,  The  Alaska  Boundary  Settle¬ 
ment  (C.H.R.,  1937) 

Cooke,  A.  C.,  Empire  Unity  and  Colonial 
Nationalism  (C.H.A.,  1939) 

Gundy,  H.  P.,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  and  Lord 
Minto  (C.H.A.,  1952) 

Wallace,  W.  S.,  The  Growth  of  Canadian 
National  Feeling  (C.H.R.,  1920) 

11  Canada  at  War:  The  National  Dialectic 

(a)  World  War  I :  Unified  effort  or  two  nation  concept? 

(b)  World  War  II:  Challenge  to  Biculturalism 

An  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  Canada’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  two  world  wars  has  both  stimulated  national 
unity  and  accentuated  the  two  nation  concept  of  Cana- 
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dian  Nationalism.  A  contrast  concerning  the  two  con¬ 
scription  crises  is,  of  course,  an  obvious  by-product  of 
this  problem. 

REFERENCES 

Articles 

Brown,  G.  W.,  Canadian  Nationalism  (Inter¬ 
national  Journal,  1954) 

Corry,  J.  A.,  The  Growth  of  Government  Activi¬ 
ties  in  Canada  1914-1921  (C.H.A.,  1940) 

Dafoe,  J.  W.,  Canada  and  the  Peace  Conference 
of  1919  (C.H.R.,  1943) 

Tucker,  G.  N.,  The  Naval  Policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  1912-1914  (C.H.R.,  1947) 

Ford,  A.  R.,  Some  Notes  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Union  Government  in  1917  (C.H.R.,  1938) 
Prang,  M.,  N.  W.  Rowell  and  Canada’s  External 
Policy  1917-1921  (C.H.A.,  1960) 

Soward,  F.  H.,  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Canada’s 
External  Policy  (C.H.A.,  1941) 

Vince,  D.,  The  Resignation  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
(C.H.R.,  1950) 

12  (a)  Regrouping  and  Reorganizing  of 
political  parties  after  the  war: 

This  topic  draws  together  the  threads  from  1896  on.  It 
attempts  to  cover  questions  and  problems  arising  from 
World  War  I  and  the  operation  of  the  National  Policy. 

12  (b)  Mackenzie  King’s  foreign  policy: 

negative  or  positive  or  non-existent? 

This  topic  must  be  divided  into  two  parts : 

(i)  his  policy  towards  the  empire  (Was  it  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  his  isolationism?) 

(ii)  his  attitude  towards  the  wider  world.  (An  appraisal 
of  the  influence  of  the  U.S.,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
policy  itself,  assuming  he  had  one.) 

(c)  King:  “The  Man  who  divided  us  least” 
or  “Incredible  Canadian” 

This  topic  can  be  based  upon  the  numerous  biographies 
of  King.  (Hutchison,  Pickersgill,  Ferns  and  Ostry,  Daw¬ 
son,  McGregor  and  Neatby).  Ferns  and  Ostry  and  Hut¬ 
chison  provide  a  good  contrast.  The  topic  heading  is 


rather  self-explanatory  and,  as  indicated,  attempts  to 
find  the  key  to  King’s  ability  to  stay  in  office. 

HISTORY 

REFERENCES 

(i)  C.H.A.  pamphlet 

Underhill:  Canadian  Political  Parties 

(ii)  Articles 

Beck  &  Dooley,  Party  Images  in  Canada  (Queens 
Quarterly,  1960) 

Carter,  G.  M.,  Canada  and  Sanctions  in  the  Italo- 
Ethiopian  Conflict  (C.H.A. ,  1940) 

Cook,  R.,  J.  W.  Dafoe  at  the  Imperial  Conference, 
1923  (C.H.R.,  1960) 

Gibson,  J.  A.,  Mackenzie  King  and  Canadian  Au¬ 
tonomy  (C.H.A.,  1951) 

Graham,  W.  R.,  Arthur  Meighen  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  in  Quebec:  The  Election  of  1925 
(C.H.R.,  1955) 

-  Meighen  and  the  Montreal  Ty¬ 
coons:  Railway  policy  and  the  1921  Election 
(C.H.A.,  1957) 

Lederle,  J.  W.,  The  Liberal  Convention  of  1919 
and  the  Selection  of  Mackenzie  King  (Dalhousie 
Review,  1948) 

Morton,  W.  L.,  The  Western  Progressive  Move¬ 
ment  and  Cabinet  Domination  (C.J.E.P.S.,  1946) 
Rothney,  G.  O.,  Nationalism  in  Quebec  Politics 
since  Laurier  (C.H.A.,  1943) 

Stevenson,  J.  A.,  The  Career  of  Mackenzie  King 
(Political  Quarterly,  1950) 

(iii)  Other  Sources 

Thorburn,  H.,  Party  Politics  in  Canada  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  1963) 

Fox,  Paul,  Politics:  Canada  (McGraw-Hill,  1963) 

13  Quebec:  The  Not  So  Quiet  Revolution 
Is  the  problem  an  internal  one  between  the  old  and  new 
order  of  French  Canadians  or  is  it  an  external  problem 
between  French  and  English  speaking  Canadians?  Is  it 
a  recurrence  of  the  French  protest  or  the  result  of  in¬ 
dustrialization? 
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REFERENCES 

Cohen,  R.  I.,  Quebec  Votes  (Saje  Publications, 
Montreal,  1965) 

Dunton,  D.,  The  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Bi¬ 
lingualism  and  Bicultural  Commission. 

Graham,  G.  and  Rolland,  S.,  Dear  Enemies  (Mac¬ 
millan) 

Oliver,  M.  and  Scott,  F.,  Quebec  States  Her  Case 
(Macmillan) 

Reid,  et  al.,  A  Source-book  of  Canadian  History: 
Part  10  (Longmans,  1959) 

Siegfried,  A.,  The  Race  Question  in  Canada  (Carle- 
ton  Library:  McClelland  and  Stewart) 

B  The  Advanced  Level 

The  work  of  the  year  will  consist  of  a  study  of  Part  1 ; 
Part  2;  and  Six  units  of  Part  3. 

Part  1  —  The  Historian  and  His  Work 
The  purpose  of  a  brief  series  of  introductory  discussions 
is  the  inculcating  of  an  attitude  of  historical  mindedness 
in  the  students.  Historians  concern  themselves  with  such 
problems  as  the  authenticity  of  documents,  prejudice 
and  political  bias  and  other  mis-uses  of  history,  over¬ 
simplification  of  the  “great  man”  theory  of  interpreting 
politics  in  terms  of  personality,  the  single  cause  for  a 
complex  event,  social  forces,  the  role  of  ideas,  patterns 
of  revolution,  power  and  the  state.  Such  problems  as 
beset  the  historian  may  best  reveal  themselves  during 
the  study  and  discussion  of  the  units  taken  throughout 
the  year;  in  addition,  therefore,  to  a  brief  introduction, 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  provide  a  synthesis  of  the  year’s 
work  by  using  the  problems  as  a  review. 

Such  a  book  as  Carl  Gustavson’s  A  Preface  to  History 
seems  especially  useful  in  that  it  uses  examples  from  the 
work  of  Grades  11  and  12.  The  teacher  and  students 
may  examine  the  themes  in  another  context.  Then  as  a 
unit  is  studied  they  may  put  the  themes  to  the  test  in 
American  and  Canadian  History.  Several  of  the  units 
have  been  selected  with  this  approach  in  mind;  units  3, 
4  and  5,  for  instance,  require  students  to  refer  to  par¬ 
ticular  chapters  in  Gustavson.  In  addition,  students 


could  profit  from  a  reading  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 
books  listed,  or  similar  books. 

Daniels,  J.,  History,  The  How  and  Why  (Prentice- 
Hall) 

Dance,  E.  H.,  History  The  Betrayer:  A  Study  in 
Bias  (Hutchison,  1960) 

Gustavson,  C.  G.,  A  Preface  to  History  (McGraw- 
Hill,  1955) 

Nevins,  A.,  The  Gateway  to  History  (Doubleday 
Anchor,  1962) 

Rowse,  A.  L.,  The  Use  of  History  (English  Uni¬ 
versities  Press,  1946) 

Part  2  —  The  Historical  Geographer  and  The 
Hard  Issues  of  Sharing  a  Continent 

A  frank  look  at  the  “hard  issue”  of  defence,  trade  and 
commerce,  and  independent  nationhood  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  should  make  clear  to  students  the  new  direction 
taken  by  this  course.  Formal  lessons  should  be  devoted 
to  historical  atlases.  For  Canadian  History,  the  students 
should  use  A  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada,  by  D.  G.  G. 
Kerr  (Nelson,  1955).  An  atlas  of  American  History 
should  be  supplied;  for  example,  Atlas  of  American  His¬ 
tory  by  E.  W.  Fox  (Oxford,  N.Y.,  1964). 

While  the  note  on  Part  2  of  the  General  Level  Course 
will  be  of  value,  the  teacher  of  the  Advanced  Level 
Course  should  always  be  aware  of  the  points  of  view  of 
the  American  historical  geographers.  The  English  in 
America  were  always  concerned  about  their  western 
boundaries  and  in  conflict  with  the  French,  the  Indians 
and,  later,  the  English  in  Canada  over  them.  Westward 
expansion  takes  many  forms,  fur  trade,  settlement,  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  natural  resources,  the  Frontier  Thesis,  and 
Manifest  Destiny.  As  students  discuss  such  matters  many 
‘Canadian’  problems  will  be  seen  in  a  new  light. 

There  are  relevant  chapters  in  many  of  the  books  listed 
for  background  reading  and  in  the  bibliography  in  the 
Canadian  Atlas.  The  geographers  and  economists  on 
staff  should  be  recruited  to  lead  the  discussion  in  the 
seminars  throughout  the  year.  Introductory  discussions 
may  be  based  on  chapters  two  and  three  of  The  United 
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States  and  Canada  edited  by  J.  S.  Dickey  (Prentice-Hall, 
1964). 

Part  3  —  Canadian  and  American  History 
Six  units  only  constitute  a  year’s  work,  three  units  to 
be  selected  from  those  numbered  1-9,  and  three  from 
10-18. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  encourage  students  to 
express  opinions  which  are  the  result  of  reading  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  subject 
can  be  obtained  through  familiarity  with  the  attitudes  of 
the  historian  and  through  investigation  using  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  historian. 

To  realize  such  a  purpose  students  are  offered  not  a 
chronological  survey  of  lengthy  periods  but  rather  a 
series  of  topics  or  problems  for  reflective  consideration. 
Discussions  within  an  individual  topic  will  induce  stu¬ 
dents  to  consider  the  wider  framework  within  which 
that  topic  is  placed. 

Background  Reading  For  All  Units 

Gustavson,  C.  G.,  A  Preface  to  History  (McGraw- 
Hill,  1955) 

Atlases: 

Kerr,  D.  G.  G.,  A  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada 
(Nelson,  1955) 

Fox,  E.  W.,  Atlas  of  American  History  (Oxford, 
1964) 

or  another  Historical  Atlas  of  the  teacher’s 
choosing. 

Documents: 

Reid,  J.  H.  S.  et  al.  A  Source-book  of  Canadian 
History  (Longmans,  1959) 

Canadian  Historical  Documents  Series:  Vols.  I,  II, 
III  (Prentice-Hall,  1965) 

Heffner,  R.  D.,  A  Documentary  History  of  the 
States  (Mentor  Book,  1952) 

Hofstadter,  R.,  Great  Issues  in  American  History, 
Vols.  I,  II.  (Vintage  Books,  1958) 

Histories: 

Bailey,  T.  A.,  The  American  Pageant  (Heath) 
Careless,  J.  M.  S.,  Canada,  A  Story  of  Challenge 
(Macmillan,  1963) 


Degler,  C.  N.,  Out  of  Our  Past:  The  Forces  That 
Shaped  Modern  America  (Harper,  1962) 

Fine,  S.  and  Brown,  G.  S.,  The  American  Past, 
Vols.  I,  II  (Collier-Macmillan,  1965) 

Hofstadter, R.,  Miller,  W.,  Aaron, D ,,The  Structure 
of  American  History  (Prentice-Hall,  1964) 
Mclnnis,  E.,  Canada,  A  Political  and  Social  His¬ 
tory  (Clarke,  Irwin,  1959) 

Miller,  W.,  A  History  of  The  United  States  (Dell, 
1958) 

Nevins,  A.  and  Commager,  H.  S.,  The  Pocket  His¬ 
tory  of  The  United  States  (Pocket  Books,  1956) 
Morton,  W.  L.,  The  Kingdom  of  Canada  (McClel¬ 
land  and  Stewart,  1963) 

Parkes,  H.  B The  American  Experience  (Vintage 
Books,  1959) 

UNITS 

1  The  War  for  America:  1689-1763 

Crouse,  N.  M.,  Lemoine  d’Iberville:  Soldier  of  New 
France  (Ryerson,  1954) 

Eccles,  W.,  Frontenac:  The  Courtier  Governor 
(Carleton  Library:  McClelland  and  Stewart) 
Fregault,  G.,  Canadian  Society  in  The  French 
Regime  (C.H.A.  Booklet) 

Parkman,  F.,  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  (Collier) 
Parkman,  F.,  The  Parkman  Reader  (Viking) 
Novels: 

W.  D.  Edmonds:  Drums  Along  The  Mohawk 
Robert  Graves:  Sergeant  Lamb’s  America 
Kenneth  Roberts:  Northwest  Passage;  Arundel; 
Rabble  in  Arms;  Oliver  Wiswell;  and  others 

2  The  reaction  to  conquest:  the  early  years  of  British 
rule  in  French  Canada 

Wade,  M.,  The  French  Canadian  Outlook  (McClel¬ 
land  and  Stewart,  1964) 

Trudel,  M.,  The  Seigneurial  Regime  (CHA  Booklet) 
Fregault,  G.,  Canadian  Society  in  the  French 
Regime  (CHA  Booklet) 

Brunet,  M.,  French  Canada  and  the  Early  Decades 
of  British  Rule  (CHA  Booklet) 
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Burt,  A.  L.,  Guy  Carleton,  Lord  Dorchester  (CHA 
Booklet) 

3  The  individual,  the  state  and  the  Nation:  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  making  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A . 
‘Bases  of  Loyalty’  in  Gustavson,  chapter  9 
Broderick,  F.  L.,  The  Origins  of  the  Constitution 
1776-1789  ( Collier-Macmillan ,  1964) 

The  Federalist:  Critical  survey  of  the  document  of 
the  Constitution 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  (Heath) 

4  The  nature  of  a  ‘movement9:  Jacksonian  democracy 
“Power”  in  Gustavson,  chapter  14 

Brown,  R.  H.,  The  Hero  and  the  People:  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  (Collier-Macmillan, 
1964) 

Rozwenc,  E.,  The  Meaning  of  Jacksonian  De¬ 
mocracy  (Heath) 

5  The  individual,  social  forces  and  rebellion:  Mac¬ 
kenzie  and  the  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada 

‘The  individual  and  society’  in  Gustavson,  chap¬ 
ter  10 

Kilbourn,  W.,  The  Firebrand  (Clarke,  Irwin,  1960) 
Fairley,  M.,  Selected  Writings  of  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  1824-1837  (Clarke,  Irwin,  1965) 
Craig,  G.  M.,  Upper  Canada:  The  Formative  Years 
(McClelland  and  Stewart,  1963) 

6  Expansion  and  the  Frontier:  The  U.S.A. 

Billington,  R.  A.,  The  Westward  Movement  in  the 
United  States  (Van  Nostrand,  1959) 

Webb,  W.  P.,  The  Great  Plains  (Crosset  and 
Dunlap) 

De  Voto,  B.,  Year  of  Decision:  1846  (Sentry) 

The  Turner  thesis  concerning  the  role  of  the  Fron¬ 
tier  in  American  History  (Heath) 

7  Your  Ontario  Community 

A  period  in  the  development  of  your  own  area. 
Ontario  Local  Histories  Series.  OHA.  Champlain 
Society 


8  The  complexity  of  causation:  The  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States 

‘Causation’  in  Gustavson,  chapter  5 

Stamp,  K.,  (ed)  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  (Prentice- 

Hall  Spectrum,  1959) 

9  The  Making  of  a  Nation:  Causation:  Canada 
Masters,  D.  C.,  The  Reciprocity  Issue  (CHA 
Pamphlet) 

Waite  or  Creighton 

Underhill,  F.,  ‘Aspects  of  Upper  Canadian  Radical 
Opinion  Before  Confederation’  in  In  Search  of 
Canadian  Liberalism  (Macmillan) 

10  Social  Protest  and  the  Progressive  Movement  in 
the  U.S.A. 

‘The  role  of  ideas’  in  Gustavson,  chapter  12 
Mowry,  G.,  The  era  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
Birth  of  Modern  America  1900-1912  (Harper 
Torchbook,  1962) 

Weinberg,  A.,  The  Muckrakers  (Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter,  1961) 

Upton  Sinclair,  The  Jungle  (Signet,  1960) 

1 1  Inter-relationships:  Home  and  World  Problems: 
Canada  1897-1914 

Dafoe,  J.  W.  Laurier:  Study  in  Canadian  Politics 
(Carleton  Library,  1963 ) 

Underhill,  F.  H.,  The  Image  of  Confederation 
(Massey  Lectures  CBC,  1964) 

Wade,  M.,  “Sir  Wilfred  Laurier”  in  Bissell,  C.  (Ed) 
Our  Living  Tradition.  First  series  (University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1957) 

12  A  nation  moves  from  isolation  to  world  power 
Brockway,  T.  P.,  Basic  documents  in  United  States 
foreign  policy 

Kennan,  G.  F.,  American  Diplomacy  1900-1950 
(Mentor,  1952) 

Agar,  H.,  The  Price  of  Power  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1957) 

Spanier,  J.  W.,  American  Foreign  Policy  since 
World  Warll  (Praeger,  1960) 
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13  The  individual  and  the  Government  in  a  time  of 
economic  disaster:  The  U.S.A.  in  the  thirties 
Steinbeck,  J.,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  (Bantam) 
Perkins,  D.,  The  New  Age  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957) 

Davies,  W.  E.,  The  New  Deal:  Interpretations 
(Collier-Macmillan) 

14  Social  Change  and  Social  Problems  in  the  U.S.A. 
Allen,  F.,  The  Big  Change  (Bantam,  1961) 

C.  Vann  Woodward,  The  Strange  Career  of  Jim 
Crow  (Galaxy,  1957) 

15  The  working  of  the  U.S.  Government  at  mid¬ 
century 

Change  and  Continuity  in  Gustavson,  chapter  6 
Rossiter,  C.,  The  American  Presidency  (Mentor, 
1956) 

White,  T.  H.,  Making  of  the  President,  1960 
(Atheneum) 

1 6  Social  Change  and  Economic  Problems  in  Canada 
Lower,  A.  R.  M.,  Canadians  in  the  Making  (Long¬ 
mans,  1958) 

Graham  and  Rolland,  Dear  Enemies  (Macmillan) 
Shea,  A.  A.,  Canada  1980  (McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1960) 

MacLennan,  H.,  Two  Solitudes  (Macmillan) 

17  Constitutional  Practice  at  mid-century:  Canada 
Fox,  P.,  Politics — Canada  (McGraw-Hill,  1963) 
Knowles,  S.  H.,  The  New  Party  (McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1961 ) 

Desbarats,  P.,  The  State  of  Quebec  (McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1965) 

18  The  ' middle  power ’  in  the  Twentieth  Century: 
Canada 

Morton,  W.  L.,  The  Canadian  Identity  (University 
of  Toronto,  1962) 

Minifie,  J.  M.,  Peacemaker  or  Powder  Monkey 
(McClelland  and  Stewart,  1960) 

Canada  in  World  Affairs:  (Oxford  in  Canada 
paperbacks) : 

A  series  of  biennial  surveys,  issued  under  the 


auspices  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs.  See  volume  IX:  October  1955  to  June 
1957,  by  James  Eayrs  as  a  good  example. 
Periodicals: 

Canadian  Historical  Review,  Maclean’s,  History 
Today,  Ontario  History,  American  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  International  Journal,  Current  History,  New 
York  Times 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  A  UNIT 

As  the  courses  are  not  tied  to  a  textbook  and  deliberately 
avoid  the  survey  approach,  the  importance  of  careful 
planning  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  teacher’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  unit  will  vary  with  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  but  in  all  units  he  will  want  to  make  definite 
allowance  for  reading,  discussion  and  writing.  He 
should  plan  to  allow  one-third  of  the  time  for  reading; 
students  must  make  adequate  preparation  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  discussion;  and  in  a  sense,  history  does  not 
exist  until  it  is  written. 

Books  must  be  available  in  the  classroom.  Generous 
quantities  of  the  important  titles  must  be  provided,  and 
novels  and  biographies  should  be  included.  Students  must 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  school  library  and  also  of 
public  libraries,  and,  where  possible,  of  museums  and 
historical  archives.  The  co-operation  of  trained  librarians 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  new  courses  in  history. 
The  problems  approach  seems  the  best  to  acquaint  high 
school  students  with  the  nature  of  history  as  an  academic 
discipline  and  with  the  writing  of  history  as  an  art.  As 
problems  can  be  used  most  effectively  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  hope  that  teachers  and  students  will  explore 
them  together.  Once  the  concept  of  “history  as  inter¬ 
pretation”  is  accepted,  we  believe  that  students  will  seize 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  discuss  some  of  the  great 
ideas  that  have  challenged  man  in  recent  times. 

Reference  Reading 

If  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  have  been  given  training  in 
the  problems  approach,  the  patch  or  era  approach,  the 
document-based  discussion  method,  they  will  be  ready 
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for  these  courses.  If,  for  instance,  they  have  used  such  a 
book  as  32  Problems  in  World  History  by  Edwin  Fenton 
(Scott,  Foresman  and  Company:  Gage,  1964)  they  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  pupils  who  have  undergone 
only  the  traditional  method  of  reading  assigned  pages, 
learning  facts  and  repeating  them  the  next  day.  Teachers 
should  read  again  the  introductory  pages  on  “How  to 
Use  This  Book”  and  “History  As  Interpretation”  by 
Edwin  Fenton. 

Of  special  interest  is  chapter  4  on  “The  Sixth  Form”  in 
the  recently  revised  third  edition  of  The  Teaching  of 
History  by  the  Assistant  Masters  (Cambridge:  Macmil¬ 
lan  of  Canada,  1965).  There  is  much  of  value  in  the 
preceding  chapter;  but  as  the  new  courses  for  Ontario 
have  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the  work  of  the  Sixth 
Form,  the  chapter  is  of  considerable  importance  to  us. 
Other  books  on  methodology  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
teacher  before  he  begins  to  plan  his  year’s  work.  Chap¬ 
ters  6  and  7  of  History  Teaching,  The  Era  Approach  by 
P.  Carpenter  (Cambridge:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1964), 
and  chapters  3,  7  and  8  of  Teaching  History  and  Geog¬ 
raphy  by  Hardwick  et  al.  (Gage,  1964)  are  examples. 
Professor  John  Trueman’s  Manual  to  accompany  The 
Enduring  Past  (Ryerson)  has  helpful  things  to  say.  Other 
recommended  books  are  W.  H.  Burston’s  Principles  of 
History  Teaching  (Methuen),  and  Design  for  Learning 
with  Dr.  Frye’s  preface. 

It  is  possible  too,  that  teachers  may  wish  to  refer  to  sec¬ 
tions  16,  17,  18,  1 9  of  the  brochure  prepared  by  the  Staff 
Inspectors  of  History  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
In  the  booklet,  Suggestions  Concerning  The  Teaching  of 
History,  there  are  lists  of  books  and  atlases  that  teachers 
have  found  useful.  An  additional  copy  of  the  brochure 
may  be  obtained  from  any  one  of  the  History  Inspectors. 

Tutorials  and  Seminars 

While  the  class  is  reading,  the  teacher  can  arrange  to  see 
individual  students  or  very  small  groups.  Working  from 
the  student’s  notes  or  his  completed  report,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  discuss  findings,  indicate  further  readings, 
and  prepare  for  seminar  presentation. 


As  Ontario  universities  have  experimented  widely  in  the 
area  of  small  group  discussion,  teachers  will  welcome 
the  occasion  to  consult  the  members  of  the  History  De¬ 
partment  of  the  nearest  college.  The  new  courses  are  very 
much  a  co-operative  venture.  Teachers  will  want  to  try 
different  forms  of  the  seminar.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  a  practice  that  the  student  presenting  the  paper  should 
provide  all  members  of  the  tutorial  or  seminar  with  the 
gist  of  his  argument  and  the  essential  readings  well  in 
advance  of  his  seminar  presentation. 

As  the  first  ten  minutes  of  a  seminar  are  crucial,  the  ses¬ 
sion  may  begin  with  a  dialogue  between  the  teacher  and 
student  and  questions  by  the  others  present,  assuming  all 
have  done  the  reading  beforehand.  The  student  present¬ 
ing  the  theme  should  work  from  notes,  perhaps,  rather 
than  read  at  length.  Discussion  is  all  important  and 
questions  are  more  important  than  answers. 

Essays 

Each  student  will  do  some  writing  during  the  study  of 
each  unit,  it  is  assumed.  As  this  assumption  eliminates 
the  term  or  annual  essay,  the  teacher  will  want  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  problem  of  reports  and  themes  or  papers. 
In  some  universities  the  fortnightly  theme  has  been  most 
successful.  If  this  practice  is  adopted,  the  problem  of 
reading  and  assessing  so  much  written  work  will  have  to 
be  solved.  Individual  tutorials  and  seminars  require  the 
teacher  to  become  familiar  with  each  student’s  way  of 
making  notes,  preparing  an  outline  for  a  report,  and 
presenting  his  argument  or  interpretation  in  a  clear,  well- 
founded  and  convincing  manner. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  written  work  is  to  train  students  to 
write  short,  analytical  and  relevant  answers,  the  advice 
to  pupils  by  the  Assistant  Masters  in  The  Teaching  of 
History  may  be  helpful:  “Write  your  long  essay.  Read  it 
through  carefully.  The  next  day,  without  looking  at  your 
first  effort,  write  another  essay  on  the  same  subject  in 
forty-five  minutes”.  Write  it  in  the  class  period,  in  other 
words,  without  books.  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph, 
on  page  79  of  the  third  edition,  has  more  to  say  on 
the  matter. 
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Historical  Novels 

A  note  may  be  in  order  on  this  topic  because  in  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  textbook,  we  in  Ontario  have  neglected  docu¬ 
mentary  and  source  material.  Certain  historical  novels 
are  historical  documents  of  considerable  importance,  for 
instance  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  The  Jungle  and  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath.  In  novels  interpretations  are  often  more 
clearly  perceived  than  in  histories,  or  at  least  more 
quickly.  The  Assistant  Masters  recommend  the  use  of 
novels,  pages  150-152. 

Biographies  have  appeared  in  welcome  numbers  recently 
in  Canada.  They  range  from  the  popular  Mr.  Prime 


Minister  by  Bruce  Hutchison  (Longman’s,  1964)  to  the 
assessment  of  Sir  Arthur  Currie  in  To  Seize  the  Victory 
by  John  Swettenham  (Ryerson,  1965)  to  the  multiple 
volume  studies  of  political  figures.  There  are,  however, 
many  though  more  modest  studies  of  men  and  women 
written  by  people  who  would  call  themselves  amateurs, 
though  indeed  that  word  could  be  taken  literally  in  their 
case.  We  conclude  this  note  with  the  repeated  plea  for 
teachers  to  consider  themselves  historians.  The  field  of 
local  history  provides  opportunities  which  must  be  seized 
almost  at  once.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
students  and  teachers  can  work  profitably  in  this  area. 
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